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500 feet in a few seconds. This was all to the good; but
when the movement took place in the reverse direction it
was disconcerting, and meant that the engines had to be
opened out to regain height. In certain types of weather
the up currents appeared to occur at more or less regular
intervals of perhaps 5 miles. It felt like passing over
enormous waves. Before each rise the aeroplane would
be rocked violently from side to side. It was always the
aim of the pilot to maintain the requisite height, once
he had attained it, with the minimum of engine power.
With increased experience pilots became acutely sensi-
tive to the onset of the rising and falling periods;
and while gaining, as much height as possible in an up
current, they were able, by manipulation of the aeroplane,
to mitigate considerably the effect of a down current.
It was noticeable that when an old hand had been at the
wheel and had set the throttles just to maintain height,
if he handed the aeroplane over to a novice, it would
immediately start to sink, and the throttles would have to
be pushed further open. The importance of keeping the
throttles back as much as possible lay In the fact that the
lower you could keep the engine revolutions within reason,
the less wear would be entailed on the engines and the
better would they run.

A knowledge beforehand of the wind and weather that
was likely to be encountered along the track was of the
greatest value to the pilot. This information was sup-
plied by the meteorological service to the pilot in two
ways. Before he left Baghdad, Ramadi, Ziza or Helio-
polis, he was handed a weather forecast, showing what
sort of weather was ahead and the strength of the winds
at various heights. Secondly, when flying along in the
air he was able to ask for a report by wireless. The wind